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[The King and the Miller of Mansfield.] 


Tar the ballads of ‘ Henry the Second and the Miller of 
Mansfield’ and ‘ Edward the Fourth and the Tanner of 
Tamworth’ are records of real events is a belief common 
to the shepherd, the husbandman, and the mechanic, if 
not countenanced by the strict and scrupulous antiquary. 
They are true to the character of the people as well as to 
the characters of the two monarchs ; they are remarkable 
for their jolly humour, their lively manners, and hearty 
and homely old English feelings. Such sallies sound a 
little different from the diplomatic reports of court-chro- 
hiclers now-a-days : an easy intercourse seems to have ex- 
isted in former times between prince and people ; and few 
have in these latter days ventured to renew it save the 
late emperors of France and Austria, who had the tact to 
be familiar without loss of dignity. 


rous of our monarchs, many romantic adventures are 
ascribed: his love-passages with the Fair Rosamond 
employed the pens of our early poets ; his troubles, occa- 
sioned by his rebellious children, have called down the 
sympathy of all historians ; while his encounter with the 
merry Miller of Mansfield not only furnished a theme for 
“a metre ballad-monger,” but seems to have supplied 
Chaucer with a hint for his inimitable story of the ‘ Miller 
of Trompington.’ Percy, indeed, seeks the original of the 
‘ Miller of Mansfield ’ in ‘ John the Reeve,’ a poem on an 
adventure between Edward the First and one of his royal 
bailiffs. The resemblance is strong, but ballad-makers 
may say with the rural proverb, “ Like isa bad mark 
among your neighbours’ sheep :” it is impossible to settle 
criginality by the aid of resemblance. The story was 





To Henry the Second, one of the best and most gene- 
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popular, and one poet reckoned he had as e a right to 
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it as another. The ballad 1s very old, the humour ge- 
nuine, and the incidents diverting. ! 

King Henry, says the minstrel, rode on a time to Sher- 
wood to hunt the hart and the buck, which he did with 
such good-will that he left all his lords far behind, and 
lost both his game and his way ; the more he sought for 
a road, the more astray he went. 


® Wandering thus wearily, all alone, up and down, 

With a rude Miller he met at the last : 

Asking the ready way unto fair Nottingham ; 
Sir, quoth the Miller, I mean not to jest, 

Yet I think, what I think, the south for to say, 

You do not lightly ride out of your way. 

Why, what dost thou think me, quoth our king merrily, 
Passing thy judgment upon me so brief? 

Good faith, said the Miller, I mean not to flatter thee, 
I guess thee to be but some gentleman thief; 

Stand thee back in the dark, and light not adown, 

Lest that I presently crack thy knave’s crown.” 


The king smiled, and said, “ I am not a thief, but a 
true gentleman. 1 have lost my way, and seek for a 
lodging.” ‘Thou a gentleman !” exclaimed the Miller ; 
“why, all thy estate hangs on thy back, and hast not 
one penny in thy purse. Yet thou mayest be a true mau; 
and if thou art, I will give thee a lodging.” “ A true 


man,”’ said his majesty, “ I have ever been; and there’s 
my hand on it.” “ Nay, friend,” observed the Miller, 


“T shake no hands in the dark ; I must know thee better 
before we cross palms: but come on, we are now close at 
my house.” At the house the king soon arrived ; it 
smelled strongly of puddings und seething souse, and was 
full of smoke; yet for all the smoke there was light 
enough for the Miller to peruse the monarch’s face by. 


* I like well thy countenance, thou hast an honest face, 
With my sen Richard this night shalt thou lie; 
Quoth his wife, by my troth it is a handsome youth, 
Yet it is best, husband, to deal warilye, 

Art thou no runaway, prithee youth tell ?- 
Show me thy passport and all shall be well.” 


The young monarch bowed as the wife urged her 
scruples. “I am but a poor courtier,” he said, “ and 
have ridden out of my way; any kindness you can show 
me will be amply requited.” 


* Then to the Miller his wife whispered secretly 
Saying, It seemeth this youth’s of good kin, 
Both by his apparel, and eke by his manners ; 
To turn him out certainly were a great sin. 
Yea, quoth he, you may see he hath some grace, 
When he doth speak to his betters in place.” 


The wife then said to King Henry: “ Young man, 
thou art welcome; and as thou art welcome, thy lodg- 
ing shall be of the best: I will give fresh straw to thy 
bed, and spread good brown hempen sheets upon it.” 
“ And when that is ready,” observed the Miller, “ thou 
shalt have for thy companion no one worse than our 
own son: but stay, art sure thou art not populous ?” 
** An he be,” exclaimed the son, “ he shall not lie with 
me.” 


“ This caused the king suddenly to laugh most heartily, 
Till the tears trickled fast down from his eyes; 
Then to their supper were they set orderlye, 
With hot bag-puddings and good doole-pren, 
Nappy ale, good and stale, in a brown bowl, 
Which did about the board merrylye trowl.” 


“ I drink to thee, good fellow, and to all who are ruled 
by petticoats, wherever they be,” said the Miller, taking 
an enormous pull at the bowl: “and I pledge thee faith- 
fully, host,” replied the king, “and thank thee for this 
welcome ; but let me mind manners and drink to thy 
son.”’? “ Prithee, friend,” said Richard, “ talk less and 
drink more ; you detain the bowl.” The good ale opened 
more fully the social Miller’s heart, 
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“ Wife, quoth the Miller, fetch me forth Lightfoot, * 
And of his sweetness a little we'll taste. 
A fair venison-pasty brought she out presently: 
Eat, quoth the Miller; but mind me, no waste! 
Here’s dainty Lightfoot, in faith, said the King, 
I never before ate of so dainty a thing.” 


“Tt is no dainty at all here, Sir,” said Richard, the 
son, “ we eat of it every day!’ “ Indeed,” answered 
the king; “and in what town may it be bought ?” 
“ Bought !”’ exclaimed the other; “ why we never pay a 
yeuny for it; we find it running beside us in merry 

herwood.” 
* Then I think, said our King, that it is venison. 
Each fool, quoth Richard, full well may know that; 
Never are we without two or three in the house, 
Very well fleshed and excellent fat: 
But prithee say vothing wherever thou go ; 
We would not for two-pence the king should it know,” 


* Doubt me not,”’ replied Henry, “ the king shall never 
know more on it for me ;” and after a mighty draught of 
that provincial compound of ale and wine called Lamb’s 
wool, his majesty went to repese on his fresh straw and 
sheets of brown hemp. His courtiers, who had Jost him 
at night, found him in the morning at the Miller’s door 
ready to mount and begone. They dropped on their 
knees and called him “ Sire,”? which made the Miller’s 
heart start—he thought at once of his rough welcome, 
the perilous secret of the venison-pasty, and of the gal- 
lows. 

* The King perceiving him fearfully trembling, 
Drew forth his sword, but nothing he sed ; 
The Miller down did fall, crying before them all, 
Doubting the king would have cut off his head. 
But he his courtesie for to requite, 
Gave him great living and dubbed him a knight,” 


When King Henry reached Westminster, and avith his 
courtiers talked over all their sports and pastimes, he 
declared that the Miller of Mansfield’s sport was the best, 
and vowed that he should not be satisfied till he had him 
with his wife and son to court. No sooner had the mes- 
senger delivered the royal order than the Miller ex- 
claimed, “ I don’t understand the jest; what are we to 
do at court?” To be hanged at least,” said the com- 
forter Richard, remembering his own tattle in the matter 
of Lightfoot. ‘ Not so, indeed,” replied the messenger; 
“ the king loves you, and proyides a great feast for your 
sake.” 

“ Thea, said the Miller, by my troth, messenger, 
Thou hast contented my worship full well ; 
Hold, here are three farthings to quit thy gentleness, 
For these happy tidings which thou dost tell, 
Let me see; hear thou me; tell to our king 
We'll wait on his mastership in everything.” 


No sooner was the royal messenger gone than the 
Miller and his household began to meditate on the ex- 
pense as well as equipment suitable for this journey and 
visit. “‘ Here come outlay and charges indeed,” ex- 
claimed the Miller; “ but we must appear with dignity, 
though all we have gathered should go: we have need of 
new garments, of horses and servant-men, of bridles and 
saddles ; this will be a salt matter.”” The wit of his lady 
came to the help of the new-made knight of Mansfield. 

















* Tush, Sir John, quoth his wife, why should you fret or 
frown ; 
You shall ne'er be at no charges for me, 
For I will turn and trim up my old russet gown, 
With every thing else as fine as may be. 
And on our mill-horses swift we will ride, 
With pillows and pannels as we shall provide. 


In this most stately sort rode they unto the court, 
Their jolly son Richard rode foremost of all, 

Who set up for good hap, a cock’s feather in his cap, 
And so they jeited down to the kiag’s hall; 

The merry old Miller with hands on his side, 

His wife, like Maid Marian, did mince at that tide,” 
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Now there can be no question that the Miller and his 
household played off on this visit a little of the art and 
wit of the clouted shoe—appearing before Henry and his 
courtiers in rough country trim, abating no jot of rustic 
manners or dress. The contrast was to his majesty’s 
liking, and the game was kept up with much spirit. 
“ Welcome, Sir Knight,” said the king courteously, “ and 
welcome to your gay lady; and welcome to thee, too, 
ung squire.” “A bots on you; and do you know 
me?” said Richard. ‘ How should I forget thee?” re- 
plied his majesty gravely, “ for thou wert my bedfellow, 
well I wot.” “ Ay!” answered Dick, “ and by this 
token thou didst air the sheets royally.” ‘“ Ah! knave,” 
said the Knight of Mansfield, “ thou hast no more man- 
ners than—’’ The coming of the queen interrupted this 
discourse ; she spoke kindly and graciously, and gravely 
enjoyed the embarrassment of the Miller’s dame, who 
stood as stiff before her as the queen of spades, while 
she dropped a courtsey at every word. The dinner scene 
was the crowning glory of this visit; the Miller ate all, 
and drank all that was offered, wine, ale, and beer, without 
a word: he spoke at last. 


« Quoth Sir John Cockle, I’ll pledge you a pottle, 
Were it the best ale in Nottinghamshire. 
Aha, said the King, now I think of a thing, 

Some of your Lightfoot i would we had here. 

Ho! ho! quoth Richard, full well I may say it, 
*Tis knavery to eat it and then to betray it.” 


“Thou sayest true, Richard,” said the king; “ but be 
not angry ; let us have a cup of wine together.” “Stay 
till I have dined ; stay till I have dined,” exclaimed the 
Miller’s son; “I make but small way among these 
twatling dishes of thine; a black pudding were worth 
them all.”” “ Ay, marry would it, man,” replied the 
monarch, remembering his hearty supper at the Miller’s 
house; “ and I wish we had one here.”? ‘I have one,” 
said Dick, pulling a large pudding out from his huge 
hose, to the great increase of merriment at the royal table. 
The king, observing the young rustic to be a vigorous 
lout, said, “If thou wishest- to wed, look round 
among my ladies there, and choose thee a wife.” Dick 
surveyed with some disdain the plumed groups of 
mincing and bridling madams, and exclaimed, “ Why, | 
my own love, Jugg Grumball, with the red head, is worth 
them all !”” 


“ Then Sir John Cockle the King called unto him, 
And of merry Sherwood made him o’erseer, 
And gave Him out of hand three hundred pound yearly. 
Take heed now you steal no more of my deer; 
And once a quarter let’s here have your view, 
And now, Sir John Cockle, I bid you adieu.” 


CZERNY GEORGE OF SERVIA. 


Taz name of Czerny* George some twenty or thirty 
years ago obtained a certain degree of celebrity through- 
out Europe. The boldness with which he resisted the 
power of the Ottomans, and his success in liberating his 
Country, at least temporarily, from their oppression, gave 
him throughout Europe the reputation of a disinterested 
patriot. The following account of that singular man is 
taken from a work published in the Russian language, at 
Moscow, in 1810, called a‘ Journey to Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and Servia, by D. B. K.’ (D. Bantuish Kamen- 
ski). These travels have no great merit iu general, and 
We are not aware that they have ever been translated ; 
ut any information regarding these little known coun- 
tmes must be valuable, and the narrative here given 
affords a lively picture of the strange and wild state of 
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“ This was the name by which the subject of this article was 

reer | known: ‘czerny,’ or more correctly ‘ cherny,’ means 
ack’ in the Russian and Servian languages, 
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society in which they were then sunk. We find men- 
tioned in a note by the author, that he found it incon- 
venient to walk about the streets of Belgrade, because of 
the number of snakes which infested them: this in a 
town of 30,000 inhabitants is characteristic of the state of 
things in that part of the world, and the accounts of more 
recent travellers do not lead us to suppose that any great 
improvement has since taken place. 

The following extracts from Bantuish’s letters give 
apparently the most authentic contemporary account of 
the subject of this article. 

“TI am sorry I have not yet seen Czerny George, the 
famous leader of the Servians, who has made himself 
known to the world by his bravery. He resides at a 
country-house about twelve miles from Belgrade; I had 
some idea of going there to see him; but I have been 
dissuaded from it by the assurance that I should find 
only an uneducated man, of coarse manners, from whom 
I should not probably be able to get a word. I have 
however heard a great deal about him from several per- 
sons here, and such information as I have got I shall 
communicate. 

“ Czerny George was born in the neighbourhood of 
Belgrade. From his earliest youth he cherished a hatred 
of the Turks, under whose yoke his country was then 
gtoaning. He happened once to meet on the road a Turk, 
who ordered him to make way ; they were both on horse- 
back, and one as proud as the other. The Turk, seeing 
the obstinacy of the Servian, drew his pistol for the pur- 
pose of shooting George, but the latter anticipated him, 
and in a moment the proud Mussulman was stretched 
lifeless on the earth. Fearing summary vengeance, 
Czerny George fled, and took shelter in the dominions of 
Austria. He was then only eighteen years old, and he 
entered at once into the Austrian service as a private sol- 
dier : he soon worked his way up to the grade of serjeant, 
but in this situation a new misadventure befel him, not 
much unlike the former. Beitig ordered by the captain 
ef his regiment to receive punishment for some offence, 
the Servian shot his officer, and instantly fled, crossed the 
border, and this time sheltered himself in his own coun- 
try. There he began a new career: he retired into the 
dense forests of Servia, made himself captain of a band 
of robbers, fell several times upon the Turks, and con- 
stantly routed them: all whom he attacked became his 
victims, without distinction of age or sex. The Turks 
resolved to punish the nation for the acts of one of the 
body; they condemned to death twenty-six Servian chiefs 
and one ecclesiastical dignitary, and prepared to attack 
Czerny George with a regular armed force. Servians 
flocked from all parts to his standard ; but his old father, 
who had hitherto lived with him, now determined to 
leave him, and denounce him to the Turkish government. 
He reproached him for the murders he had committed, 
for the innocent blood he had shed, and the inevitable 
destruction he was bringing on his countrymen, and com- 
municated his intention of betraying him. In vain did 
Czerny George entreat him to desist: the dld man was 
resolved ; he set out for Belgrade, and was followed to 
the very gates of the town by his son, who there for the 
last time besought his father to return; but the old man 
was inflexible, and Czerny drew his pistol and shot him 
dead ! or Czerny George had a long 
contest with the Turkish troops, who had gained some 
knowledge of discipline from the armies of Europe ; he 
was often beaten, but by degrees his little army also be- 
gan to learn how to conquer, and after numerous encoun- 
ters made their way to Belgrade ; here he laid siege to 
the fortress, and after a protracted defence he compelled 
the Turks to surrender on the 13th December, 1806. 
Thus did this extraordinary man, unaided by education, 
but prompted by his courage, deliver his country from 
an oppressive yoke, and make himself the head of the 
Servian nation. While he was besieging, _—— a 
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synod, consisting of the chief priest and head people of the 
nation, assembled at Semendria, and declared itself the 
governing body of Servia. This assembly wished to ap- 
Se to itself the supreme authority, not only in civil, 
ut in military matters also ; when Czerny heard this, he 
instantly repaired to Semendria, annulled the decrees of 
the synod, and dispersed its members, declaring that 
while he was alive he would allow no one to be higher 
than himself, and that he had no need of any advisers.” 
Our author, though on hearsay evidence, it must be 
remarked, gives some instances of the perfidy and cruelty 
of Czerny George. On the surrender of Belgrade the 
Turkish Pasha obtained leave to return to Constantinople 
with his attendants, amounting to two hundred and 
seventy persons. This was promised him by George, 
who gave him an escort of five hundred Pandours.* . The 
whole party left Belgrade on the 20th of March, and 
when but a few miles from the town, the Pandours sud- 
denly attacked the Turks, who with the exception of the 
Pasha and six officers were all unarmed, and massacred 
them all but the seven armed men, who defended them- 
selves desperately, and succeeded in reaching a cave, where 
they continued the fight for a long time; they were at 
last all destroyed, after killing many of their murderers. 
On the same day orders were issued to put to death all 
the Turks left in Belgrade. These unhappy men, to the 
number of forty, shut themselves up in a house, which 
they for some time defended, but which was at last burned, 
together with all its inmates. A Servian officer asked 
Czerny George what was to be done with the wives and 
children of the dead Turks ; his answer was, “ Let them 
be starved to death: more humane counsels however 
prevailed, and they were sold to the Austrians. 
When Bantuish wrote, George was about 40 years old. 
“ He is tall and broad-shouldered ; his face is long and 
wide below, his eyes are small and sunken, his nose sharp, 
and his complexion very dark: he shaves his beard, but 
leaves small mustaches ; his hair is twisted behind to a 
tail which hangs far down his back, and in front is kept 
high above his forehead. His dress is simple, like that 
of the Servian peasantry, and he wears invariably a brace 
of pistols and a long knife; his temper is surly, and his 
manners ferocious. In company he rarely speaks a word, 
unless he drinks ardent spirits, when he utters a prayer : 
he can neither read nor write. He takes the diversion of 
hunting once a year, and then he goes out accompanied 
by two or three hundred armed Pandours: the booty 
which he obtains on these occasions, consisting of wolves, 
foxes, wild goats, and deer, he disposes of for money.” 
Czerny continued in power until the year 1814: he had 
in the previous year disbanded the greater portion of his 
troops, in full reliance on the patriotism of his country- 
men ; but the Servian nobles, disgusted, they said, with 
his tyranny, but more probably jealous of his power, took 
advantage of his want of caution, and invited the Turks 
to take possession of their country. This took place in 
July, 1814; a battle was fought on the Drina, an afflu- 
ent of the Danube, and the Turks were defeated; but 
Czerny, finding his most formidable enemies in his own 
camp, resolved to secure himself and his treasures in 
Russia. He was appointed a general in the Russian 
service, and in 1816 was introduced to the emperor 
Alexander. In the following year he was imprudent 
enough to re-enter Servia, for the purpose of removing a 
treasure of fifty thousand ducats which he had buried 
near Semendria. A Servian in whose house he lodged 
recognised him, and gave information to the Turkish 
authorities. The Pasha of Belgrade came in person to 
seize him, and Czerny was beheaded, in July, 1817. 
The ‘ Supplement to the Biographie Universelle,’ from 
which the latter portion of this account is taken, adds the 
extraordinary statement, that George, before his execution, 
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Frenchman, born in the parish of St. Sebastian, at Nancy 
in Lorraine. The account adds that the registers have 
been examined, and that the name of Henri George, with- 
out a surname, was found in them, bearing the date in- 
dicated by him. The other parts of the account bear the 
appearance of authenticity ; but if such a declaration was 
really made, we can only conjecture that it was intended 
to exculpate his memory from the stain of parricide, 
But the fact is incredible; the coincidence of Christian 
names in a register proves little, and the story was pro- 
bably invented at the time by the Turks, desireus of con- 
ciliating the Servians, who might feel indignant at the 
execution of their ancient chief. 

The country is now nearly independent, though nomi- 
nally tributary to Turkey: it is governed by Milosch 
Obrenowitch, who was originally a cattle-driver, too 
liberally, it is said, to suit either of the empires by which 
it is surrounded ; he has established a national assembly, 
simplified the laws, abolished slavery, and regulated the 
mode of gathering taxes. He is now 60 years of age: 
he has removed the seat of government from Belgrade to 
Kragoyevatz, a town more centrally situated. His 
brother Ephrem resides at Belgrade; and a pretty collec- 
tion of tales by Anna E. Obrenovitch, printed Belgrade 
in 1836, no doubt has for its author a lady of the same 
family. Servia has now its native government, its litera- 
ture and its newspapers, and may take its place among 
the minor civilized states of Europe. 


Fruits and Wines of Cabool.—Cabool is particularly cele- 
brated for its fruit, which is exported in great abundance to 
India. Its vines are so plentiful, that the grapes are given, 
for three months of the year, to cattle. There are ten dif- 
ferent kinds of these: the best grow on frame-works ; for 
those which are allowed to creep on the ground are inferior. 
They are pruned in the beginning of May. The wine of 
Cabool has a flavour not unlike Madeira; and it cannot be 
doubted that avery superior description might be produced 
in this country with a little care. The people of Cabool 
convert the grape into more uses than in most other coun- 
tries. They use its juice in roasting meat, and during 
meals have grape-powder as a pickle. This is procured by 
pounding the grapes before they get ripe, after drying them. 
It looks like Cayenne pepper, and has a pleasant acid taste. 
They also dry many of them as raisins, and use much ear 
syrup. A pound of grapes sells for a halfpenny. 
“rhuwash,” or rhubarb of Cabool, grows spontaneously 
under the snowy hills of Pughman ; and Cabool has a great 
celebrity from producing it. The natives believe it exceed- 
ingly wholesome, and use it both raw and cooked, as vege- 
tables. They tell an anecdote of some Indian doctors, who 
practised for a short time at Cabool, and waited for the fruit 
season, when the people would probably be unhealthy. 
Seeing this rhubarb in May and June, these members of 
the faculty abruptly left the country, pronouncing it a spe- 
cific for the catalogue of Cabool diseases. This, at all events, 
proves it to be considered a healthy article of food. When 
the rhubarb is brought to market, the stalks are abouta 
foot long, and the leaves are just budding. They are red; 
the stalk is white: when it first appears above ground, it 
has a sweet taste like milk, and will not bear carriage. 

it grows older it gets strong, stones being piled round to 
protect it from the sun. The root of the plant is not used 
as medicine. There are no date-trees in Cabool, though 
they are to be found both east and west of it—at Candabar 
and Peshawur. There the people are ignorant of the art of 
extracting an intoxicating juice from them, as in India 
Peshawur is celebrated for its pears; Ghazni for its plums, 
which are sold in India under the name of the plum of Bok- 
hara; Candahar for its figs, and Cabool for its mulberries; 
but almost every description, particularly stone-fruits, thrive 
in Cabool. Fruit is more plentiful than bread, and is con- 
sidered one of the necessaries of human life. There are n0 
less than fourteen different ways of preserving the ap 

of Cabool: it is dried with and without the stone; the ker 
nel is sometimes left, or an almond is substituted in it 
stead ; itis also formed into cakes, and folded up like paper 
It is the most delicious of the dried fruits.—Burnes’s 
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[Bedford School.] 


Awonc the social phenomena of our country, its chari- 
table institutions are deservedly famous, not only for their 
numbers, which are almost incalculable, but for the indi- 


vidual magnificence they so frequently exhibit. Wz« do 
not, however, consider them a subject for unmingled 
congratulation. Charities are the outpourings of the 
very rich to the very poor, honourable tu the giver and 
not necessarily degrading to the receiver, but revealing 
by their very existence the necessities they so imperfectly 
remove, the fearful inequalities of our social condition. 
But these necessities do exist: therefore, when we look 
round on our schools, colleges, infirmaries, and asylums, 
our foundling hospitals for deserted infancy, and our 
almshouses for friendless old age, our houses of refuge 
for those who are destitute, and our penitentiaries for 
those who would repent, we must at least feel grateful to 
their founders, and be proud of the country which has 
produced so many benevolent men. These observations 
not unfitly precede our account of Bedford, a small town 
containing only about 7000 inhabitants, but which, had 
it no other claims, eminently deserves notice from the 
Importan¢e of its charitable institutions. 

The great benefactor of Bedford was Sir William Har- 
pur, an alderman of London in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, who, after establishing a free-school for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the town in “ grammar and good 
manners,” conveyed to the corporation thirteen acres of 
land, situated in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn 
(London), for its support, and for the unusual purpose of 
portioning poor maidens of the town, the overplus to be 
given in alms to the poor. The land was let on building 
leases ; and considering that it now comprises Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, Bedford-row, and the streets in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, we need not be surprised to find the 
value of the property raised from 150/. a year to 13,500/., 
its amount in 1833. So great an increase of income has 
required, at different periods, the interference of parlia- 





ment to regulate its distribution. The best illustration 
we can give of the modes in which this large sum is 
spent, is the abstract of the accounts for 1833-4, from 
which we extract the following items, omitting the frac- 
tional sums :—Expended on the different schools, 2630/.; 
exhibitions, 640/. ; marriage-portions, 500/. ; hospital for 
poor children, 670/.; donations on going out to service, 
80/. ; payments with apprentices, 1335/.; donations to 
apprentices after service, 290/. ; almshouses (58 in num- 
ber), 22007. ; distributed to the poor, 800/.; buildings 
and furniture, 4711/.; expenses of various kinds, about 
2807/.: making the entire expenditure for that year 
16,363/. The different schools alluded to are the gram- 
mar-school, containing, besides the private boarders, about 
80 boys, a commercial school with 100 to 150 boys, and 
a national school containing 350 boys, in which on half- 
holydays 170 girls are taught. In addition to these a 
building is now in course of erection for a regular girls’ 
school and an infant school. Gratuitous instruction, 
including books and every necessary, is thus afforded to 
the children of all resident parishioners in the five 
parishes that constitute the town. The girls in the hos- 
pital for poor children are taught household duties and 
needlework, as well as reading and writing. The exhi- 
bitions, eight in number, and worth 80/. each, are given 
to the ablest boys in the school (six to those on the 
foundation, and two to the private boarders), for their 
support at college. We have therefore the entire educa- 
tion of a town, present and future, provided for by the 
gift of one individual! Our engraving oe a view 
of the range of building recently erected by the trustees, 
in the Tudor style of architecture: the building on the 
left is the preparatory school, that on the right the com- 
mercial ; the centre range comprising the clerk’s dwel- 
ling-house, board-room, and blue-coat hospital. 

Among the other charitable establishments of Bedford 
we may mention the infirmary, a noble building, erected 
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in 1833, chiefly from funds bequeathed by the late S. 
Whitbread, Zsq., and subsequently enlarged by a gift of 
2000/. from the Marquis of Tavistock, who, after a con- 
tested election for the representation of the county, m 
which he had refused to spend a shilling in the demo- 
ralising custom of treating the electors, with true nobility 
of character chose this method of exhibiting the un- 
selfishness of the principles by which he had been 
actuated. 

We observed that the institutions of Bedford alone 
entitled it to our attention, but it has other claims: its 
history, the record of its rise, its prosperity, its decline, 
are highly interesting. It has been the scene of Saxon 
and Danish warfare; it has witnessed many a bloody 
siege of its strong castle (now gone), of which Camden 
says, “ Whilst it stood, there were no storms of civil war 
that did not burst upon it ;” and turning to more peaceful 
reminiscences, here, in 1671, preached the immortal 
author of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ His chair is still 
preserved in the chapel. 

The name of Bediord is doubtless derived from Bedi- 
canford, signifying “ a fortress on a river,” under which 
latter designation it is mentioned in the ‘Saxon Chro- 
nicle.’ In 572 a battle was fought here between the 
Saxon Cuthwulf and the Britons. It suffered greatly in 
the wars so long raging between the Saxons and the 
Danes, and was ultimately burned by the latter in 1010. 
There appears to have been a fortress or citadel built on 
the south side of the river by Edward the Elder, and 
which was probably either destroyed by the Danes, or 
pulled down, as insufficient for the defence of the place, 
by Paine de Beauchamp, to whom King Rufus had 
given the barony. He built, adjoining the town, a castle 
of unusual strength, with thick and lofty walls, and 
surrounded it with a vast entrenchment of carth. This 
is the castle of which Camden speaks. In 1137 King 
Stephen laid siege to it, and, Camden says, took it with 
great slaughter ; whilst, according to Dugdale, the king 
only obtained it by surrender, and on honourable con- 
ditions. In 1216 the barony was in the possession of 
William de Beauchamp, who, when the barons opposed 
to King John were advancing to besiege Bedford, took 
part with them and admitted them into the castle. Not 
long after, John, having sent his favourite, Faukes de 
Brent, to summon it to surrender, it was in a few days 
given up, and the king forthwith presented it and the 
barony to Faukes for his services. It was now repaired 
and still further strengthened, in doing which, it is said, 
Faukes presumed so much on his power and his impreg- 
nable position, as to pull down the collegiate church of 
St. Paul’s. The circumstances that led to the final 
destruction of the castle are thus stated in the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopeedia :’— 

“‘ Faukes’s outrages and depredations on his less pow- 
erful neighbours were such, that in the year 1224 Martin 
Patershul, Thomas de Moulton, and Braybrooke, the 
king’s justices itinerant, then sitting at Dunstable, felt it 
their duty to take cognizance of his proceedings, and fined 
him in the sum of three thousand pounds. Faukes, 
being greatly provoked at this, sent his brother at the 
head of a party of soldiers to seize the judges and bring 
them prisoners to Bedford. They had timely notice of 
his intention, and two of them escaped; but Braybrooke 
was taken and carried to the castle, where he was shame- 
fully treated. The king, Henry III., being highly in- 
censed at this and the other ourageous conduct of De 
Brent, determined to bring him to punishment. He 
therefore marched to Bedford in person, attended by 
Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
principal peers of the realm. On this occasion the 
church was so provoked by Faukes’s sacrilege, that the 
prelates and abbots granted a voluntary aid to the king, 
and for every hide of their lands furnished two labourers 
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quotes from the ‘ Chronicle of Dunstable’ & curious 
account of the siege, written by an eye-witness, from 
which it appears that engines employed in that age for 
the destruction of man were little less ingenious and 
effective than those now in use. Faukes de Brent felt 
great confidence in the strength of the castle, and dis- 
puted the ground by inches ; but after a Vigorous resist- 
ance of sixty days, no alternative remained but to surren- 
der at discretion. ‘The success of the besiegers is attri- 
buted chiefly to the use of a lofty wooden castle, higher 
than the walls, which gave them an opportunity of 
observing all that passed within. Faukes himself was 
not in the castle when it surrendered : he took sanctuary 
in a church at Coventry, and through the mediation of 
the bishop of Coventry obtained the king’s pardon, on 
condition of abjuring the realm. His brother William, 
the acting governor of the castle, with twenty-four 
knights and eighty soldiers, were hanged; but Culmo, 
another brother, received the king’s pardon. The king, 
acting on the determination to uproot this ‘nursery of 
sedition,’ as Camden styles it, ordered the castle to be 
dismantled and the ditches to be filled up. The barony 
was restored to William de Beauchamp, with permission 
to erect a mansion-house on the site of the castle, but 
with careful stipulations to prevent him from construing 
this into leave to build a fortress. ‘The king’s intentions 
as to the demolition of the castle do not seem to have 
been executed to the letter; for the ‘ruinous castle of 
Bedford’ is mentioned about 250 years later ; and Cam- 
den speaks of its ruins as still existing in his time, over- 
hanging the river on the east side of the town. At 
present not one stone of the fabric remains ; but a few 
years ago its site might be very distinctly traced at the 
back of the Swan Inn. It forms a parallelogram, divided 
by a lane, and the site of the keep now makes an excel 
lent bowling-green. The domain first became a duke- 
dom when given to John, the third son of Henry IV.” 
Bedford is a borough, the capital town of the shire, 
and situated about forty-eight miles from London, on 
both sides of the river Ouse, which is navigable from 
thence to the German Ocean. Its first charter was 
granted to the town by Henry IL. Under the Corpon- 
tion Reform Act the municipal government is vested in 
a mayor, six aldermen, aud eighteen councillors, and the 
town divided into two wards. Bedford has sent two 
members to parliament since the year 1295: the number 
of electors polled in 1837 was 886. The town has been 
greatly improved within late years, under the authority 
of an act of parliament for watching, lighting, and paving 
it, and rebuilding the bridge. This bridge is a handsome 
stone structure of five arches, occupying the site of a for 
mer one of seven arches, built, according to tradition, of 
the materials of the castle. Bedford is lighted with gas. 
A handsome building was begun in 1835, by subscrip- 
tion, intended to contain a public library, news-room, 
ball-room, savings’-bank, lecture-rooms, &c. The num- 
ber of houses increases, and on the whole we may con- 
clude that the spirit of improvement has not left Bedford 
unvisited. There are, as we have mentioned, five parishes: 
to each of these is attached a church. St. Paul’s church 
is the principal architectural ornament of the town: itis 
large, with a nave and.south aisle, divided by picts of 
the early decorated style ; its west door, tower, and octa- 
gonal spire are of the same character; the windows 
generally are perpendicular, with their traceries (which 
had been destroyed) restored ; and the church contains # 
curious old stone pulpit, ornamented with gilt tracery 00 
a blue ground. St. Peter’s contains a fine old fon 
some curious stained glass windows, and an ancient 
Norman door. The church of St. John’s was formerly 
an hospital, containing a master and sixty brethren: 
There are several chapels, belonging severally to the 
Independents (who have had a meeting-house here sinc 
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in the king’s army, and in which John Bunyan preached 
many years), the Methodists, the Baptists, and the 
Moravians. The last have been established here since 
1751, and adjoining to their chapel is a house for the 
single sisters, who liye in community, and chiefly employ 
themselves in embroidery and in the care of the female 
boarding-school which they have under their charge. 
There is also in Bedford a small synagogue. The public 
buildings we have not yet mentioned are the Shire-hall, 
a good stone edifice, in which the assizes and sessions 
are held; a new county gaol, where the prisoners sleep 
in separate cells, and the silent system with tread-mill 
labour is enforced ; the House of Industry, a large and 
handsome brick building, well fitted up and arranged 
for the health and comfort of its inmates; and lastly, the 
Asylum, a spacious edifice, calculated for the accommo- 
dation of sixty-six patients, which is under excellent 
management, and was the first of those county institu- 
tions erected under the act of parliament by which they 
were regulated. The land around Bedford is very pro- 
ductive, and the town in consequence possesses a good 
corn-trade; and the river affording great facility for 
communication with Lynn, considerable business is car- 
ried on between the two towns in malt, timber, coals, and 
iron. The manufacture of lace employs a great number 
of women and children. The market-days are Monday 
and Saturday ; the former principally for pigs, the latter 
for corn, the average sale being about 600 quarters. The 
fairs are held on the first Tuesday in Lent, April 21st, 
July 6th, August 21st, October 12th, November 17th, 
aid December 19th. The last, called the statute fair, is 
the most important; those in April and October are 
pleasure fairs. 


ON WHIRLPOOLS. 


Wuew we consider that three-fourths of the entire surface 
of our globe is covered with water, and that this water is 
in a constant state of agitation, more or less violent, it is 
natural to suppose that there must be various causes for 
this agitation, since some portions of sea or ocean are 
circumstanced so very different from others. We shall 
probably find that there are three sources whence this 
disturbance is derived: first, the action of winds blowing 
over the surface of the water, and disturbing it to a small 
depth; second, the tides, caused by the attraction of the 
sum and moon, and which influence the whole body of 
water on the surface of the globe; third, currents in the 
ocean, brought about by local and partially acting causes. 
It is to some of the latter that we shall direct our present 
attention. 

Two of the most remarkable and constant currents are 
those which flow from the poles towards the equator, and 
im one continent to another in a direction from east to 
West hear the equator. Both of these are caused mainly by 
‘ie rotation of the earth on its axis. Whatever has a 
spinning or whirling motion has a tendency to be thrown 
of from the centre or axis of rotation; and as the water 
lear the poles is nearer to the earth’s axis than that at 
the equator, it is driven from the former position towards 
the latter by the rotation of the earth, and thus gives rise 
“currents which are known to flow from the poles to- 
Wards the equator. When Captain Parry endeavoured 
‘0 reach the North Pole on the ice, he found that a cur- 
Tent was carrying the ice on which he walked more 
tpidly towards the south than he was walking towards 
the north. 

, A ship going from Europe to America sails nearly to 
he latitude of the Canary Islands before it begins to 
fuss the Atlantic, in order to avail itself of a current 
‘onstantly flowing westward in that latitude. A similar 
“urrent, and flowing in a similar direction, is met with in 
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‘tropical current is probably occasioned by the rotation of 
the earth, by which the water on the surface is somewhat 
retarded or left behind in its course; that is, it moves 
onward not quite so fast as the earth beneath it, and 
therefore appears relatively to be moving in an opposite 
direction, that is from east to west, the earth moving from 
west to east. - 

These currents would be uniform and uichanging were 
it not for the interruption occasioned by continents. But 
as the ocean is studded with continents and islands, over 
which it cannot flow, the currents are arrested and turned 
into other directions, and thus give rise to various smaller 
currents in almost every part of the world. Sometimes a 
current, meeting with an island, is broken or separated 
by it, and flows round both sides of it; then the two 
branches meet on the farther side of the island, and cause 
an agitation which sometimes produces an extraordinary 
effect. Sometimes a part of the bed of the ocean is hol- 
lowed out into a gulf, and if a strong current flows over 
it, or if two currents meet there, a vortex, or whirlpooi, is 
occasioned. When therefore we hear of whirlpools, we 
may in general consider the name to apply to a spot where 
opposing currents meet, and whirl round each other with 
great velocity, forming frequently a vortex into which 
ships are drawn. 

One of the most remarkable instances of this kind is 
the Maelstrom or Mahistrom, off the coast of Norway. 
There are two islands, called Lofoden and Moskoe, be- 
tween which the depth of water is about forty fathoms ; 
but on the other side of Moskoe the depth is scarcely 
sufficient for the safe passage of a vessel. At flood-tide 


the water rushes between the two islands with great force ; 
but at ebb-tide the violence is so extreme that scarcely 
any cataract equals the roar which is heard, and which is 
audible to a distance of several leagues; and it forms 
vortices or pits of such an extent and power, that if a 
ship comes within their attraction, it is drawn in, carried 


down to the bottom of the sea in a whirl or spiral, and 
dashed to pieces, the wrecks being thrown up again when 
the sea becomes calmer. This calmness only exists for 
about a quarter of an hour, at the turn of the ebb and 
flood. When the stream, heightened by a storm, is at its 
greatest violence, it is dangerous to come within two or 
three miles of it; boats, ships, and yachts having been 
drawn in before they were aware of their danger. Whales 
have been known to be drawn into the vortex, notwith- 
standing all their efforts to extricate themselves; and on 
one occasion, a bear, in attempting to swim from Lofoden 
to Moskoe, to prey upon the sheep who were pasturing 
on the latter island, was similarly engulfed, roaring ter- 
ribly when he found his danger. Branches of firs and 
pines, after being absorbed by the vortex, rise again torn 
to pieces; which seems indicative of the rocky nature of 
the bottom. In 1645, early in the morning of Sexa- 
gesima Sanday, the whirlpool raged with such noise and 
impetuosity, that, on the island of Moskoe, the very stones 
of the houses fell to the ground. 

An American captain visited the Maelstrom at one of 
its calmer moments, and thus described it: “ We began 
to near it about 10 a.m. in the month of September, with 
a fine north-west wind. Two good seamen were placed 
at the helm, the mate on the quarter-deck, all hands at 
their station for working ship, and the pilot standing 
on the bowsprit between the night-heads. I went on the 
main-topsail yard, with a good glass. I had been seated 
but a few minutes when my ship entered the dish of the 
whirlpool. The velocity of the water altered her course 
three points towards the centre, although she was going 
eight knots through the water. This alarmed me for a 
moment: I thought.that destruction was inevitable. She, 
however, answered her helm sweetly, and we ran along 
the edge, the waves foaming round us in every form while 
she was dancing gaily over them. Imagine to yourself 
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mile and a half, the velocity increasing as it approximated 
towards the centre, and gradually changing its dark blue 
colour to white, foaming, tumbling, rushing to its vortex ; 
very much concave, as much so as the water in a funnel 
when half run out ; the noise too hissing, roaring, dashing 
—all pressing on the mind at once, presented the most 
awful} grand, and solemn sight I ever experienced. We 
were near it about 18 minutes, and in sight of it two 
hours. From its magnitude I should not doubt that 
instant destruction would be the fate of a dozen of our 
largest ships, were they drawn in at the same moment.” 

Opinions as to the cause of the Mahlstrom are not free 
from the contradiction which may be expected where the 
danger of a near approach is so great. Kircher enter- 
tained the extravagant opinion that there was an abyss at 
the bottom of the Mahlstrom, which, after penetrating a 
considerable distance into the earth, communicated with 
the distant gulf of Bothnia. M. Schelderup, however, 
conceives that nothing more is necessary for the explana- 
tion than the admission of two opposing currents con- 
tending with each other. It is found that while the tide 
is flowing from north to south, in the neighbouring ocean, 
a stream or current is flowing from south to north be- 
tween the two islands ; and it is believed that the periodi- 
cal change of the tide every six hours, the change in the 
opposite direction of the current between the isles, and 
the frequent collision between them, are sufficient to oc- 
casion a whir!pool between the islands. Nothing, however, 
but a knowledge of the nature of the, bed of the sea be- 
tween the islands will fully explain the whole phenomenon. 

Sibbald has described a remarkable temporary whirl- 
pool among the group of islands called the Orcades. 
The whirlpool is not fixed to any particular place, but 
appears in various parts of the limits of the sea among 
the islands. Wheresoever it appears it is extremely vio- 
lent, and boats, managed by persons not familiar with 
the spot, would inevitably be drawn in and destroyed. 
But the people who are accustomed to it always carry 
with them an empty cask, a log of wood, a large bundle 
of straw, or some other object in their boat. As soon as 
they perceive the whirlpool, they throw the bait, we may 
perhaps call it, into the vortex; the substance thrown 
iu, whatever it may be, is whirled round into the centre, 
and carried under water. As soon as this is done, the 
surface of the water lately occupied by the whirlpool be- 
comes calm and smooth, and the boat can be safely rowed 
over it. The vortex is then, after some time, seen to rise 
up at some distant spot. 

There is a saying, which, from its antiquity, has be- 
come common property, that “In avoiding Scylla, we 
rush into Charybdis ;” applied when, in seeking to avoid 
one danger, we rush into another. The allusion is to a 
dangerous spot in the Mediterranean. Sicily is separated 
from Italy by the Strait of Messina. On one side of 
this strait is a rock called Scylla, about two hundred feet 
high; and on the other side a whirlpool, or something 
approaching to it in character, called Charybdis; and the 
passage between these two was looked upon as awfully 
dangereus by the ancients. The imagery of the ancient 
Greeks transformed these into two sea-monsters ready to 
devour all that came between thera. Virgil says:— 


“ Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides ; 
Charybdis roaring on the left presides, — 
And tm her greedy whirlpool sucks the tides, 
Then spouts them from below; with fury driven, 
Tne waves mount up, and wash the face of heaven. 
But Scylla from her den, with open jaws, 
The sinking vessel in her eddy draws, 
Then dashes on the rocks.” 


There are circumstances which seem to show that 
Charybdis is very similar in its cause to the Mahlstrom. 
The Charybdis is observable when the current is passing 
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for about a quarter of an hour. Spallanzani visited the 
Charybdis, in order to determine whether it was in reality 
a whirlpool, which is generally understood as a revolving 
portion of water, tending towards a depressed vortex jn 
the centre. As he approached Charybdis, it appeared 
like a group of tumultuous waters, increasing in size as 
he came nearer. There was a revolving motion within a 
small circle of about a hundred feet diameter, within 
which was an incessant undulation of agitated waters, 
which fell, beat, and dashed against one another. Still, 
although his bark was rocked and beaten to and fro ve 
violently, Spallanzani was enabled to cross the Charybdis, 
and found that there was not the all-absorbing circular 
motion which renders the Mahlstrom so dangerous. Qn 
questioning the pilots respecting the appearance of the 
spot when at its greatest degree of agitation, he learned 
that when the current and the wind are opposed to each 
other, and both violent, the disturbance is at its height, 
It then contains three or four small whirlpools, or even 
more, according to the degree of its violence. If at this 
time small vessels are driven into the Charybdis by the 
wind or the current, they are seen to whirl round, rock, 
and plunge, but are never drawn into the vortex; they 
only sink when filled with water by the waves dashing 
over them. When larger vessels are forced into it, they 
cannot extricate themselves, whatever wind they may 
have; their sails are useless; and after having been for 
some time tossed about by the waves, they are in danger, 
if not managed by skilful pilots, of being dashed ona 
neighbouring rock, wrecked, and the crew destroyed. 
The manner in which the rock Scylla adds to the dan- 
ger of the’strait appears to be this.. If a ship extricate 
itself from the vortex, and is carried by a strong southerly 
wind, it will emerge from the strait in safety; but 
should it meet with a northerly wind, it is likely t 
be driven on the rock of Scylla, unless navigated by 
skilful pilots. There seems no reason to believe that the 
Strait of Messina is less difficult and dangerous than 
it was in the times commemorated by Virgil and Homer; 
and we may therefore conclude that the dissipation of 
the terrors which it was wont to excite is greatly due to 
the improvements in navigation, by which the power of 
the mariner to avoid such dangers is greatly increased; 
partly also to the fact that such things are now investi- 
gated in the sober tone befitting science, and freed from 
the poetic exaggeration formerly used im describing 
them. 

There is in Greece a remarkable irregularity or dix 
turbance in the waters of a narrow strait, which, though 
not precisely a whirlpool, has its origin probably froma 
similar- source. The island of Negropont (anciently 
Eubcea) is divided from the main continent of Greece 
by a narrow strait, formerly called the Euripus. In this 
strait the currents or tides have, from the earliest ages 
been marked for their irregularity. It was observed by 
the Jesuit Babin, that in the first eight ~— of the lunar 
month, and from the 14th to the 20th inclusive, and als 
in the three last days, it is regular both in its ebb and 
flood ; but on the other days of the month it is very it 
gular, the ebb and flood returning sometimes eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, or even fourteen times within twenty-four 
hours. The cause of this phenomenon has not beet 
fully explained, but there can be little doubt that opposig 
and contending currents are the chief source. 

We have not space to adduce other instances of phe 
nomena partaking of the nature of whirlpools ; nor isi 
necessary for us to do so, for the descriptions of t 
Mahlstrom and of Charybdis are sufficiently illustratt 


of their nature and aspect generally. 
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through the strait; but at intervals of about six hours, 
when the direction of the current changes, there is a calm 
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